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THE BEGINNINGS 


sive hundred centuries, which is fifty thou- 
sand years ago, mammoth elephants walked 
through the warm surf and sand where people 
now play in the sunshine of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. Proof of this strange fact was found 
September 6, 1933 at Orange and Spring Street. 
‘Two tusks and a shoulder blade of an imperial 
pre-historic elephant that might have been four- 
teen feet high, weighed 100 pounds. Three 
workmen digging a storm drain found the fos- 
sil 23 feet deep. The bones and tusks are pre- 
served at the Southwest Museum in Los Ange- 
les. Scientific theory is that these mammoths 
sank beneath the shore. Sand and shells washed 
over them, pushing them back and gradually 
forming a long beach. 
Indians who perhaps lived here about 1500 
years ago, were written up on the front page 
of the Long Beach Independent on Christmas 
Day, 1952. First to accidentally discover an an- 
cient metate were two surveyors who were lay- 
ing out Los Altos Village a 309 unit subdivision 
near Bellflower Boulevard and Stearns St. The 
area was closed to the public while Long Beach 
State College experts recovered many stone 
metates, arrowheads, knives, beads, in addition 
to two skeletons buried in positions used by In- 
dians before the Spanish period. 

The village of Pubugna was held to be the 
place of “all creation” by Indians in the Los An- 
geles area. While the actual size is unknown, 
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records show that a settlement contained Feom|| 


25 to 1500 huts. These oval adobe houses were 


covered with reeds with a hole in the roof to let | 


out smoke. There was plenty of game and sea 
life to eat and they needed no clothing in the | 
mild California sunshine. Because of the plen- | 
tiful food supply there were hardly any tribal | 
wars. The Pubugnas, possibly of the Shoshone | 
family, were great traders, for the stones from — 
which they made arrow heads and metates came | 
from mountain ranges in Northern California. | 
They made fish-hooks and needles from shells | 


or bones. When they wanted meat in addition 


to fish, clams, bread and soup from acorns, they . 
killed rabbits and coyotes with arrows. Often | 
they burned the grass to drive more rabbits out | 


of hiding. 


In early October of 1542, when two high- 
decked Spanish galleons drifted at sunset with- 
in sight of an island rising in a great bay, one | 
of the officers of Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo’s ex-. 
pedition entered it in his journal on October 8th. 
On the following day they sailed near the beau- 
tiful long beach, eight miles of wide sand, dot- | 
ted with yellow verbena, shells and sea weed. 
Back of the bluffs, stretched a grass covered 
plain from which smoke was rising. So the first - 
name given the harbor was “Bahia de Los. 


Fumos”, or “Bay of Smokes.” 


Sixty years later another Spanish explorer | 
sailed into Bahia de Los Fumos. Sebastian Viz-— 


caino renamed the place for the Saint’s Day 


when he saw it, “San Pedro” and that is what. 


it has been called ever since. He sailed across 
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| 


the bay to the island “Catalina”, which was no 
doubt as pleasant then as today, for the expedi- 
tion remained several days. Indians rowed out 
to the strange ships in large, well-built canoes 
to trade with the Spaniards, because the water 
was not deep enough to sail close to the land. 


SPANISH PERIOD 


About 150 years after Vizcaino, Father 
Junipero Serra, first white man to set foot on 
the long beach, founded the early missions. You 
can read more about him in “Father Junipero 
Serra” by Ivy Bolton (Messner). 


Miguel Jose Serra was born on an island 
off the coast of Spain. He was always small for 
| his age but very clever and persistent. He looked 
like a child when he was enrolled in the priest’s 
college, Las Palmas, but he was already famous 
| for his learning. He was far younger than most 
of his pupils when he became a professor and 
the lifelong friend of one, Palou. They both 
joined the Franciscan order and Serra took the 
name of “Junipero” from the simple Brother 
Junipero whose love for God was so great that 
| he could think of nothing else. They both longed 
to become missionaries in the New World. At 
last their chance came. 


The King of Spain had called for volunteers 
for Upper California settlements and missions. 
Commander Don Gasparde Portola, an experi- 
enced soldier, was to lead an armed force. Dan- 
ger threatened Spain if Russia moved down 
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from her Alaskan colony to California before 
Spain could claim that territory. Just before 


sailing, two missionaries were afraid to make 
the long hard trip across the Atlantic Ocean. So- 
Father Serra and Father Palou were allowed to | 


take their places. 


It took two uncomfortable months to reach 
Spanish America. They finally arrived in Puer- | 
to Rico in October, 1749. After resting, they 
pushed through the jungle on foot. On the way 
to Mexico City, Father Serra had the misfortune | 
to be bitten by a snake. This injury nearly end- | 
ed his life before his great work was ever be-. 
eun. But his heroic spirit carried him through | 
many dangers and adventures in spite of the. 
swollen, open sore on his leg, which never healed | 


and always hurt. 


In “California Missions” by Mrs. Fremont 
Older (Coward-McCann) you could read more. 
about the founding of San Gabriel, a mission 


near the long beach. 


Father Serra marked his path, El Camino 
Real, or the king’s highway, by planting mus- 


tard seeds, which grew golden flowers quickly 


in the fertile soil. Viceroy Carlos Francisco de 
Croix granted the petition of Father Serra to. 
establish a mission under Archangel San Gab-. 


riel. 


In 1769, Portola and his company camped 
- on what we know as Wilshire Boulevard, near 


the La Brea tar pits. Miguel Constanso, faith-' 


ful historian of this expedition wrote in his 
diary on July 28, 1769: ‘We experienced a ter- 
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rible earthquake which was repeated four times 
during the day ... to this place we gave the 
name “El Rio de Jesus de los Temblores” Thirty-= 
three leagues from San Diego, the bay was 
called Bahia de los Temblores by some Spanish 
map makers, which was the third name for San 
Pedro. 

Captain Pedro Fages and Father Serra de- 
cided on the location near the River of Earth- 
quakes for the mission. A pack train was sent 
with fourteen soldiers, four muleteers and two 
priests. They were pleased to find the arroyo 
lined with roses, wild grapes, blackberries, wil- 
low and cottonwood trees, and near an oak for- 
est. Curious Indians came from far distances 
with gifts to look at the strangely lovely picture 
of the Virgin. They helped hang bells on a tall 
tree and erected a large Cross. On September 
8, 1771, the first Mass was recited in a brush- 
‘wood shelter. Sheds for men and corrals for 
horses and cattle and a stockade were soon 
built. The first crops were destroyed by floods, 
but this Mission soon became rich in farm pro- 
ducts and livestock. 


Many of the Pubugna Indians probably 
joined the cattle herders and were called Gabri- 
elanos. The pastures stretched from Pasadena 
to the beach. Famous were the bells: 

“And every note of every bell, 
Sang Gabriel! Rang Gabriel! 
The town that was built to tell 
Of Gabriel, Archangel!” 


Year after year went by, and sometimes t'>> 
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Indians tried to drive the white men away. Pa- | 
tiently, the Padres taught them about God; — 
about planting grain and vegetables; about 
making cloth from sheep’s wool; wine from | 
grapes; and all of the arts they knew. The ranch | 
animals were branded with the letter “T” as the | 
mission trademark for Temblores, or earth- | 
quakes. Boats built in the carpenter shop were | 
dragged to San Pedro to be launched. | 


MEXICAN PERIOD 


Sick old Father Serra had closed his tired | 
eyes in death when Captain Pedro Fages, Gov-_ 
ernor of California, in the name of the King of | 
Spain, rewarded one of his old soldiers, Manuel 
Nieto, with land on which to herd his cattle. The 
Alcalde, or Judge of the district, measured the 
land between the Santa Ana and San Gabriel 
rivers, from the foothills to the ocean, with a- 
50-foot riata rope while riding on horseback at 
full gallop. This included what is now Long 
Beach and took much land away from San | 
Gabriel Mission. It was one of three gifts made | 
in November, 1784, to retired soldiers: San Pe- 
dro to Juan Jose Dominguez and San Rafael to 
Jose Maria Verdugo. Later, Nieto’s grant was | 
reduced and after his death was divided into 
five ranchos, extending for 158,000 acres. 

Manuel Nieto was old when he retired from. 
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the Mission service and built an adobe house 
southwest of the present town of Whittier 
known as Los Nietos. He had 15,000 or 20,000 
cattle and horses in corrals. After he died in 
1804, his children divided his inheritance. 

As the new head of the family, his son, Don 
Juan Jose Nieto, became the owner of Los Coy- 
otes, Palo Alto and Los Alamitos, or “Little cot- 
tonwoods”. Dona Manuela (de Cota) inherited 
the adjoining Los Cerritos, or “Little hills’. 
These two ranchos became Long Beach, extend- 
ing to the ocean and divided by Alamitos Ave- 
nue. Los Boles was the portion of Dona Cata- 
rina Ruiz, and Rancho Gertrudis went to anoth- 
er son, Antonio Mario Nieto, and have become 
the modern towns of Downey, Rivera and Santa 
Fe Springs. 


OLDEST HOUSE IN LONG BEACH 


Don Juan Jose Nieto built an adobe house 
at Los Alamitos on the top of a hill, where it is 
the oldest landmark. It was the modern Rancho 
Los Alamitos hacienda, home for more than six- 
ty years of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hathaway Bixby. 
There was one very large corral and another 
smaller one and some of the land was enclosed 
for cultivation. Nieto had three or four large 
houses on it. 

He sold the great ranch to Jose Figueroa, 
Governor of California, for $500 in cash, on 
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June 30, 1834. The Governor died in Monterey 
in September, 1835, before he could take posses- 
sion. His manager, Jose Justo Morrilo and his 
brother Francisco Figueroa lived there until it 
was sold again. 


Abel Stearns, an American from Salem, 
Massachusetts, bought the Rancho Los Alami- | 
tos at the Figueroa estate sale: He had taken | 
out Mexican citizenship and married the lovely | 
fourteen-year-old Arcadia Bandini, who wanted | 
to use the ranch for a summer home. Mr. | 
Stearns was in business in Los Angeles with }| 
John Temple. Mr. Temple had also taken out } 
Mexican citizenship and was called Don Juan 
Temple. 


Francisco Figueroa made an inventory 
when the deed to the ranch was issued to Abel | 
Stearns on July 12, 1842. “One house of adobe | 
with two apartments covered with pitch, and | 
others without roof, with opposite doors. One 
more house of adobe with three apartments cov- 
ered by rushes and with one door.” Single rooms — 
were called apartments. Mr. Stearns paid $5500 | 
in hides and tallow to be delivered either in San 
- Pedro or Mazatlan, Mexico. | 


Her twelve children inherited the Rancho. 
Los Cerritos, property of Dona Manuela Nieto 
de Cota. Rafaela, her daughter, married John 
Temple, who was Abel Stearns’ partner at the 
old Pueblo, Los Angeles. Mr. Temple bought 
out his wife’s eleven brothers and sisters for | 
$3,025, one-half in coined money and the other 
half in goods at market price ... This sale in= 
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eluded the old branding-iron and earmark for 
$25. Each heir received $275.75. The deed was 
filed at Monterey, December 17, 1848, convey- 
ing “the farm of the Cerritos, which contains 
five leagues for neat cattle, a little more or 
less.” 

The old Cota home was built in 1833, and 
a second house was added about 1885. But Don 
Juan and his beautiful wife built a fine new 
ranch house which still stands near the Virginia 
Country Club, restored by the Bixbys. It was 
two stories high in front, with two wings of one 
story rooms forming a courtyard or patio en- 
closed by a wall at the back. 

Temple brought bricks around Cape Horn 
from New England for the foundation of his 
new home, and hand-hewn California redwood 
for its beams and floors. The adobe was made 
at the Rancho and was described by Sarah Bix- 
by in her “Adobe Days” (Zeitlin). (1925) 

“The walls of the house were made from 
the usual large slabs of sun dried adobe, made 
on the spot. They were moulded in frames con- 
structed for making nine or twelve at a time: 
| this frame was laid on a level bit of ground and 
packed with clay like mud, into which straw had 
been tramped by the bare feet of the Indians; 
when exposure to the sun had caused the 
shrinking away of the bricks from the wood, the 
| frame was lifted and the slabs left for further 
drying. 

“When I was a child” (writes Mrs. Smith) 
| “there was a pit below the house near the river 
| where water could be obtained easily, in which 
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I watched the mixing of the adobe. I saw the |} 
bricks made in small quantities for purposes of | 


repair or the building of a new wall. 


“The house was built with a two-storied cen- 
tral portion a hundred feet long, with two one- 
storied wing's about one-hundred-and-sixty feet 
in length, extending toward the river. The 
ends of these were joined by a high adobe wall 
in which there was a single gate. Its heavy 
wooden doors were closed at night during its 


iod. 


“The rooms were dimly lighted because the | 
windows were high, rather small, on account of | 
the thickness of the adobe wall deep-set; up- | 
stairs there was more light as those walls were | 
built two-feet thick, the lower ones being about | 
three. At the Alamitos, one of the first thing's | 
Aunt Susan did was to cut the windows to the | 


floor. This was never done at Cerritos. 


“The usual gathering place for the family . 
was the wide porch where the sun upon the rose | 
vines flecked the floor with shadows. The. 
bricks that paved this open corridor were laid | 
in an herring-bone pattern and we often prac- | 
tised walking with our feet set squarely in or-— 
der to counteract any tendency we might have > 
to pigeon-toes. Beside the central door was a 
space in the wall never touched at regular white- | 
washing time. Here was kept a record of the 
varying heights of the family eno year to. 


year.” (Adobe Days) 


An extensive Italian garden adjoined the 
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earlier history but seldom during the later per- | 
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house and beyond, over 27,000 acres of free pas- 
ture, ran 15,000 head of cattle, 7000 sheep, and 
3000 horses. 

Stearns and Temple were partners in busi- 
ness, neighbors, and the only land owners in 
the whole Long Beach area. So they enter- 
tained each other with fiestas, some lasting sev- 
eral days. They had barbecues, rodeos, fan- 
dangos and bullfights. Everyone was well-fed 
and happy with barrels of good wine to drink. 
Each year the two Ranchos held horse races, 
straight down Alamitos Avenue. The horses 
ran at top speed four miles, from El Cerrito 
(Signal Hill) straight to the beach, circled a 
stake, and back again to El Cerrito. Everyone 
attended, all of the Stearns and Temple famil- 
ies, friends, servants and vaqueros. One time, 
Temple’s big horse, Beserero, won the race, and 
Stearns had to pay him a thousand head of cat 
tle. They celebrated with a fiesta that lasted 
all night. 


AMERICAN PERIOD 


Commodore R. F. Stockton left Lieutenant 
Gillespie in charge of a small military force 
while he returned to Monterey. Head of the 
Pueblo, or Alealde, at that time in 1846, was 
John Temple. An uprising against the Ameri- 
eans forced them to withdraw to San Pedro 
and wait for further orders on board an Amer- 
ican ship. Don Juan Temple loaded a two- 
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wheeled oxcart with provisions and ammuni- | 
tion from his store on Main Street in Los An- | 
geles. Then, taking his wife and small daugh- | 
ter, and a small force of Californians, he set- | 
tled down to a siege at his Los Cerritos ranch. 
Meanwhile, Commodore Robert F. Stock- | 
ton sent reinforcements and they exchanged | 
shots with the Californians. Four Americans | 
were killed and the rest retreated to their ships | 
and later to San Diego. Commodore Stockton | 
soon sailed into San Pedro, bringing all pro- | 
visions for his force of 800 men, and assumed | 
eontrol of the port. | 
Don Jose A. Carrillo, in command of the | 
Californians, with the help of every man, boy, | 
vaquero, and Indian, from the Los Cerritos | 
Rancho, outwitted the American forces. Mr. | 
Benjamin D. Wilson, who had been taken pris- 
oner at the Chino Ranch was to have boarded | 
Stockton’s ship with a flag of truce to suggest | 
that the war be left to Mexico and the United 
States and the Commodore could retain con- 
trol of the port. Meanwhile, Carrillo and his 
helpers had rounded up thousands of wild | 
horses, driven them in a rapid circle behind a> 
gap of hills at Palos Verdes, overlooking the | 
harbor. The combination of the dust and the 
pounding hoofs of the excited horses, the yell-_ 
ing vaqueros, and an occasional shot from Car-_ 
rillo’s sawed-off shotgun, completely convinced 
Stockton that if he had to take Los Angeles, © 
it would have to be some other time. So he set | 
pau for San Diego before Wilson could get to. 
im. | 
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The Mexican War ended in 1848 and 
Stockton entered Los Angeles through San Ga- 
briel. California was ceded to the United 
States by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. In 
1850, California became a state, and the Board 
of Land Commissioners confirmed the titles of 
John Temple and Abel Stearns to their proper- 
ty. In 1851, the first Los Angeles census was 
taken and included Los Cerritos in the Los 
Angeles township. John Temple provided the 
necesary $3000 to pay the Ord survey upon 
which all land titles have been based. 

Gold was discovered in the Santa Ana and 
San Gabriel rivers but placer mining paid only 
$5 to $10 per day and so mining proved of httle 
importance. Catching sharks in the San Pedro 
Bay was more popular. As many as 100 were 
caught in a day. The livers were used for oil 
in lamps. 

Ships left for San Francisco at regular in- 
tervals, and arrived in four days if the weather 
was good. If it was too stormy to land they 
turned around and came back. The fare was 
$55. The Pacific Queen, three-masted museum 
ship and last of the square-rigged sailing ships 
on the Alaskan run, was recently towed to Sau- 
salito from Long Beach in three days. The 
ship had been ordered removed from the local 
port because it was said to be a menace to nav- 
igation and to interfere with the Harbor De- 
partment’s radar system. It was built in 1886 
and was used in “Mutiny on the Bounty” and 
other motion pictures, and shown to 150,000 
sightseers. Captain Frank G. Kissinger died 
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aboard the ship he had owned for nineteen }; 
years and had sailed from Long Beach to Hon- || 
olulu in sixty-seven days. His widow, Rose | 
Kissinger, became the only woman master of | 
a square-rigged sailing ship, after his death | 
-,in November, 1952. She planned to convert the | 
old “Queen” into a restaurant at Sausalito | 
Yacht Anchorage. | 


About July 4, 1851, an old side-wheeler, the | 
S.S. Northerner, sailed from Maine, rounded | 
Cape Horn, with passengers who were to 
become a vital part of Long Beach history. 
Llewellyn and Amasa Bixby, Jr. and their cous- 
in, Dr. Thomas Flint, were nearly wrecked on 
the rocks at Point Firmin. As the ship zig- 
zagged near the long beach, they saw thous- 
ands of grazing cattle herded by vaqueros on 
horseback on the hilly flower-starred mesas | 
that extended to the far horizon. As their ship | 
was steered out of danger, they spoke admir-_ 
ingly of the surrounding country and vowed | 
to own a portion some day. | 


pn cat OE 2 et a 


The weather became unusual. (This word | 
is often heard in describing California weath- — 
er). It was unusually wet in 1860, when it. 
rained for thirty days and nights without stop- 
ping. The rivers and waterholes were filled 
with fresh water and green grass spread over 
the brown hills. Ranch owners overstocked on > 
cattle and sheep. Then in 1864, the weather 
was unusually dry and no rain fell at all. Wa-_ 
ter dried up everywhere, grass disappeared, | 
and the mesas became hot clay. Dead cattle 
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surrounded the waterholes, sometimes in piles 
ten feet high. 


THE BIXBYS IN LONG BEACH 


The Bixby family who had not forgotten 
the beautiful landscape finally made arrange- 
ments to purchase Rancho Los Cerritos in 1866. 
The romantic glamour of Spanish America had 
faded. For $20,000, or about eighty cents an 
acre, the lands and herds of Los Cerritos Ran- 
cho were sold to Benjamin and Thomas Flint 
and Liewellyn Bixby. A younger brother, 
Jotham Bixby was made manager and half- 
owner in 1869. “Twenty thousand dollars,” 
sizhed Don Juan Temple as he signed the con- 
tract, “why, I have spent much more on the 
parden.” He died that same year in San Fran- 
CSCO. 


SHEEP 


The Flints and Bixbys had become suc- 
cessful sheepmen at Rancho San Justo in the 
northern part of the state. They began to 
stock the Ranch with merino sheep and estab- 
lished a profitable sale of wool. 

The Padres had brought the first sheep 
to the missions. This wool was of coarse low 
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grade, although large flocks were developed | 
until the gold miners in 1849 bought quantities | 
of mutton for food. The Bixbys, Hollisters, and | 
others drove a good grade of sheep from the | 
middle west, sturdy enough to survive cross- | 
ing the plains. They were crossed with pure || 
bred Vermont and New York merino rams. The | 
watchful shepherd and his dogs were on guard | 
constantly against their worst enemy, coyotes. | 

At Los Cerritos, the pure bred rams were | 
housed where the Virginia Country Club now | 
stands. The common herd lived on the range | 
in flocks of about 2000, with one shepherd and | 
several dogs. Every week a man from the | 
ranch made the rounds of the sheep camps, 
carrying mail, tobacco, and food, brown sugar, | 
coffee, flour, bacon, beans, potatoes, and dried | 
apples. Twice a year, Spring and Fall, the 
sheep were driven in to be sheared, dipped and | 
counted. | 

Fifty or sixty Mexican shearers would ride — 
in on their prancing horses. Bridles of raw- 
hide or braided horsehair were trimmed with | 
bright silver, high-horned saddles and sweep- 
ing stirrups were of beautiful tooled leather. 
There were so many sheep to shear that some- 
times these men camped at the Ranch for a 
month. One man could cut 40 to 80 fleeces a. 
day. Each merino averaged ten pounds of wool. 
So about 200,000 pounds of wool were clipped 
annually. | 


You can read a graphic description of the 
shearing in “Adobe Days” by Sarah Bixby 
Smith. In 1858, her father and his cousins, a 
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party of 15 men, drove 2400 sheep across the 
country and up the coast to San Jose, Califor- 
nia. For forty years their headquarters were 
at San Juan Bautista. After they had divided 
their interests, the Flints stayed in the north 
and the Bixbys in Southern California. A large 
flock of sheep nibbled along the coast. A shep- 
herd’s hut, at what is now a busy corner of Ist 
and Pine Avenue, was the only house between 
the Ranch and the ocean. 

During the depression of the Big Drought, 
Don Abel Stearns borrowed $20,000 from a San 
Francisco banker, Michael Reese, giving him 
a mortgage on Rancho Los Alamitos. In 1859 
he had built the Arcadia block in downtown 
Los Angeles named for his lovely wife. Only 


| a few years later, his 29,000 acres of Los Ala- 


mitos Ranch was advertised for sale for the 


taxes past due, $158. There was no buyer, so 


Michael Reese became the new owner. He 


' rented it to Gabriel Allen and then to W. S. 


Lyon. He sub-leased 2000 acres to young John 
W. Bixby, who moved into the partially ruined. 
old house with his wife and small son, Fred. 
Fred H. Bixby, the last of his family to actively 
engage in ranching, died there May 17, 1952, 
at the age of seventy-seven. 


After living there five years, they made 
arrangements to buy the ranch. A Los Ange-. 
les banker, I. W. Hellman, said he would furn- 
ish part of the money if Jotham Bixby and 
Flint, Bixby & Co. would, also. So Alamitos 
Ranch was purchased from the Reese estate 
with Mr. Hellman owning one-third, Jotham 
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Bixby & Co., one-third, and young John Bixby | 
one-third and named manager. } 

All of eastern Long Beach including Bixby 
Park lies in this area. John Bixby bought and | 
planted many of the trees that shade the state | 
picnics at Bixby Park. He died many years | 
before the park was presented to the city by | 
the Alamitos Land Company. Many parties, | 
when riding was popular in 1888, were held in | 
his beautiful gardens. | 


WILLMORE CITY 


William Erwin Willmore, an Englishman 
by birth, came to the long beach in 1870, and 
saw on its shore a dream city, a castle in the © 
air. Not even a photograph of him has been © 
found, only stories of his dream and memories 
of his work. No street was ever named for © 
him. Only an apartment hotel took his name © 
and a modest granite monument was placed © 
on his grave on Signal Hill. | 


Many tourists, before Willmore, had al- — 
ready come to California by prairie schooner, 
ship and last by train. On July 1, 1862, Abra- © 
ham Lincoln signed the Pacific Railroad Bill 
authorizing the construction of a trans-conti- | 
nental railroad. This was completed in May, © 
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1869, when Ulysses S. Grant was President of 
the United States. The Pony Express carried 
the news of President Lincoln’s signature, 
rushed to the coast in the record time of ten 
days, after he had signed the bill. People in 
San Francisco went wild with joy, parading and 
shouting, expecting settlers by thousands to 
start at once. They were disappointed at the 
few newcomers for several months after trains 
were running. 

It was felt necessary to advertise the in- 
dustrial, and agricultural possibilities in order 
to get colonists instead of gold-seekers to come 
to the far West. So the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce organized the California Im- 
migrant Union. Leading newspapers of Eur- 
ope and America carried large advertisements 
inviting people from all over the world to come 
to the new frontier. Excursion parties were 
brought from overseas by ship and across the 
nation by the new railroad. A colony of school- 
teachers interested in grape culture founded 
Fresno, settling in the San Joaquin Valley. A 
eolony of Quakers from Iowa and Indiana set- 
tled in the town of Whittier and planted or- 
anges, lemons and walnuts. 

In 1870, Mr. Willmore arrived in Wilming- 
ton on his way to join a colony in Anaheim. 
Since there was no transportation the former 
young teacher walked down a path which is_ 
now Anaheim Street. He stopped to rest at the 
crossing of American Avenue, where he had 
an unobstructed view to the south of the wide 
beach, reaching the horizon in the Pacific 
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ocean. To the north, he could see snow-capped | 
mountains. He made an historic prophecy to | 
Frank E. Cook, then a boy, eleven years old, | 
“Some day this will be a great harbor. Ships | 
from all parts of the world will bring their | 
cargos here.” As he looked around, he imag- | 
ined the future of a new colony. During the | 
next ten years he wandered through the north- | 
ern part of the state, Washington and Oregon | 
and back to Los Angeles, determined to start | 
a colony where he had stopped to dream of | 
one. 


He organized the American Colony con- | 
nected with the California Immigrant Union | 
of San Francisco. Jotham Bixby gave him an | 
option on 4000 acres, at $25 per acre, to be | 
paid for in installments, by 1884, a total of | 
$100,000. The townsite was to be called Will-— 
more City. 

He commissioned Captain Charles T. 
Healy, who was a distinguished engineer and 
surveyor, to plan a city on about 350 acres. 
This extended from 10th Street to the ocean 
and from Magnolia Avenue to California Ave- | 
nue; north of 10th St. the land was divided into 
small farms. A park on Pacific Avenue, the 
City Hall, and some schools stand today on 
sites designated on the map of Willmore City 
recorded in 1882. 

The block north of 8rd Street was set aside 
for a camp meeting ground. American Avenue 
was to be the center of the town, 124 feet wide. 
Ocean Avenue was to be 175 feet wide and to 
be planted with trees along the bluff. Through | 
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the influence of Mr. Bixby, a clause was insert- 
ed in each deed except the two hotels, prohib- 
iting the sale of liquor. Tracts were offered 
at $12.50, $15, and $20 per acre. The beach was 
to be a natural playground forever for all of 
the people, without any buildings. Willmore 
placed this advertisement in over 100 newspa- 
pers and 385 magazines in 1881: 
“The American Colony, containing 10,000 acres, a part 

of the splendid Los Cerritos Ranch, Los Angeles County, 

is now being subdivided into five, ten, twenty and forty 

acre farms, which will be sold to colonists at low prices 

and on easy terms, Title, U.S, Patent. For particulars, 

maps, etc., apply to W. E. Willmore, Manager, Los Angeles, 

California, or to the California Immigrant Union, Wm, H. 

Martin, General Agent, 330 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 

California, 

“Agriculturists, horticulturists, and dairy farmers will 

be mostly wanted for the colony, as those will be the prin- 

cipal pursuits; and the favorable location, fertility of the 

soil and a ready market for all products raised will make 


it possible to carry on tnese important industries very 
extensively and profitably.” 


A pioneer excursion was arranged to 
leave Chicago under the supervision of Dr. R. 
W. Wright of Kansas. It was.difficult to get 
together a trainload. Dr. Wright lectured all 
over the East from March until December. Mr. 
Willmore went East to hurry up the expedition 
which had been postponed several times. At 
last it started from Kansas City early in Jan- 
uary, 1882. Cae | 

About sixty people occupied tourist cars, 
used for the first time, and attached to a 
freight train that stopped at every town. Each 
colonist brought his own bedding and cooked 
his own food on a community gasoline stove 
provided for that purpose by Mr. Willmore. 
The party soon became well acquainted and a 
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young minister conducted religious services 
every Sunday. They arrived in Los Angeles — 
February 24th. 


A day or so later, when wagons had been 
hired, they all visited the town site of Willmore 
City. Fourteen of these tourists signed a reso- — 
lution recommending the American Colony. — 
Several bought land. At the end of two years, | 


there were only a dozen houses, and about six | 
families remained during the winter. Their | 


mail and produce had to be brought from Wil- | 
mington. 
The highest price an Immigrant Union | 


tourist paid for a lot was $125 on Ocean Ave- | 


nue. A young Englishman employed as a va- | 
quero on the Bixby Ranch bought what is now | 
a corner at Pine and Broadway, now the site | 
of the city’s largest downtown department 
store, Buffums’. He paid down $10 of the $50 | 
bargain. On his return to the ranch his friends | 
made so much fun of him that he never com- 
pleted his payments and the lot was sold to 
someone else. 


Judge R. M. Widney, a Los Angeles attor- 
ney associated with Willmore’s colony, built the © 
first railroad connecting Willmore City with © 
the world. Three miles of track, with three © 
bridges, to Thenard, or Willmore Junction, © 
nearest point on the Southern Pacific line from | 
Los Angeles to Wilmington. A great auction — 
was to be held October 11, 1883, only a month | 
from the time the railroad was begun. | 


The wheels of the train were cast in Los © 
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Angeles, but the remainder was built in the 
town. Redwood ties notched at the ends were 
laid six feet apart, bridged with narrow strips 
of pine scantling and were held in place by 
spikes. The car accomodated about fifteen 
people. The seats ran down the middle so the 
passengers sat back-to-back and a canopy pro- 
tected them from the sun. The lazy white 
horse started to pull prospective buyers across 
the open country to Willmore City. 

The town consisted of six cottages in pro- 
cess of construction, three tents and a partly 
finished hotel. A lemonade vendor was the only 
merchant. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning of Octo- 
ber 11, 1888, the last spike was driven through 
the horsecar track, and a white horse was 
hitched to each of the two. little trams, ready 
and waiting. Twice as many people got off 
the Los Angeles train as were expected. Over- 
loaded, the cars rumbled along until a weak- 
ened rail cracked and the whole load over- 
turned. However, the passengers, all unin- 
jured, lifted the car back on the track and 
pushed it on its way. They proceeded with 
much hilarity and from that incident named it 
the G.O.P. or Get-Out-and-Push Railroad. New 
steel strips were laid on the worn pine scant- 
lings. In 1885, a broad gauge track was laid 
and a small steam engine provided power. 
There was a covering of wood over the engine. 
When it was hot enough to generate steam the 
wood caught fire; this had to be put out by 
using the water in the boiler and that de- 
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ereased the steam pressure. The old train 
puffed along nicely on level ground but the 
passengers pushed on the hills. The Los An- 
geles Times printed: 


“Oh, fireman, fill the tea cup 

The water’s running low, 

And you’d better scratch a parlor match 
And scare, the squirrels off the track 
Before they wreck the car, 

Oh, everyone get out and push 

On the G,.O.P.R.R.” 


In 1887, the Southern Pacific Company pur- 
chased Judge Widney’s right-of-way and _ be- 
gan to run trains regularly. The tracks were 
extended down Ocean Boulevard and through | 
the town. Clanging bells and_ shrieking | 
whistles usually warned people to get out of 
the way and take their horses or cars off the | 
track. After the trains were discontinued the © 
old tracks remained on Ocean Boulevard while 
the village grew and grew until it became the © 
Alst largest city in the United States. | 


The Pacific Electric Railway started to run 
regularly between Long Beach and Los Ange- 
les on July 3, 1902. Sheriff Eugene Biscailuz, 
in commemorating its fiftieth year of opera-_ 
tion, said the passengers in the first big red 
ear tried to be brave but men’s mustaches | 
quivered and only the youngsters were really 
happy. The G.O.P. horsecar ended its useful- 
ness transferring college students from the 
Santa Fe railroad north of Pomona. | 


Willmore had been unable to pay either of 
the first two installments stipulated in the con-. 
tract with J. Bixby & Co. Money had come in 
slowly and had to be spent on water-piping and 
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other necessary improvements. The winter was 
rainy and twice floods washed out the wooden 
railroad tracks on the horse-car line. After 
desperate attempts to interest religious and 
temperance groups and hotel organizations in 
financing the colony, Willmore gave up plans 
for homes, factories, and ships, only a year or 
two before his dream could have been realized. 
He walked into the office of the Bixby, Flint 
Company and sadly laid a dollar bill on the 
counter and officially cancelled the agreement. 
A signed document in the file of the County 
Recorder abandons all of his interests. 

He immediately left the town, broken- 
hearted. Stranded in Arizona, he suffered a 
sunstroke. After a few years he came back 
to his ambitious project but few people knew 
fities Lhe.-city. no~ longer bore “his. name. 
Crushed by failure and sick in mind, body and 
spirit, friends found him penniless at the Dow- 
ney County Poor Farm. They tried unsuccess- 
fully to help him start a small fruit-stand. They 
granted his last request, not to die at the Poor 
Farm, but in his own town. Mrs. Ida M. Crowe 
made room for him in her crowded home at 
Fifth and American Avenue where he died 
January 16, 1901, aged 57. Twelve years later 
the Signal Hill Civic League raised a granite 
shaft on his grave in the old cemetery at Or- 
ange Avenue and Willow. 
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LONG BEACH 


In 1884, the Los Angeles real estate firm |} 
of Pomeroy & Mills purchased Willmore City | 
for $240,000 and formed a new corporation, the 
Long Beach Land and Water Company: R. M. 
Widney, George Bonebrake, Thomas Mott, F. | 
C. Howes and A. M. Hough. They made new 
plans with new money and a new name. Mrs. 
W. W. Lowe, who later helped to organize the | 
first school, suggested the name “Long Beach” }: 
which was unanimously adopted after a tenta- 
tive choice of “Crescent City’. The Bixby fam- | 
ily were disappointed not to have the name of | 
the original grant “Cerritos Beach.” | 
/ 
| 


At this time, the Bay View hotel was the | 
only accomodation for guests. It was said that 
the hotel man could look through his binocu- | 
lars at the Junction when trains arrived and | 
report to his wife, “Mama, there are going to | 
be three extra for dinner!” A new $50,000 ho- | 
tel was built on the original site of Willmore’s | 
planned Great Pavilion. It became the center | 
of social life until it burned November 8, 1888. | 


Colonel W. W. Lowe had driven out from | | 
Los Angeles to see the new beach town. He) 
had suffered from asthma and found his health | 
greatly improved. So he moved his family to | 
Long Beach and started the first general store | 
on Pine Avenue. He also became the first | 
postmaster in 1885, although the postoffice | 
was a cracker-box in which the mail was kept | 
whenever anyone happened to bring it in from | 
Wilmington. Railroad warning signs were | 


| 
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printed in Spanish as well as English and the 
vaqueros would race along the tracks on their 
pinto ponies yelling insults to the engineer in 
Spanish and English, mixed. Week-ends, many 
wagons were hitched on the empty sand and 
people enjoyed a free holiday on the sunny - 
beach and swimming in the surf. 


SCHOOLS 


After about ten children were living in 
Long Beach, they needed a school. The small 
communities could only afford to have a teach- 
er for about three months out of the year at 
$15 per month. Thomas J. Scully was probably 
the original travelling professor who started 
north and worked his way south, organizing 
school for three months at a time in one small 
town after another. 

In the spring of 1886, Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. 
Bixby took up a collection and a sixteen-year- 
old teacher, Grace Bush, was hired at $25 per 
month. School opened in a little wooden build- 
ing at Pine and Broadway, fitted with home- 
made desks and chairs. Two weeks later, the 
building was sold, and the rest of the three 
months term was finished in a tent. That sum- 
mer the county provided money and school was 
moved to “Pickle’s Hall’ at First and Locust, 
where the first certificated teacher was em- 
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ployed. A school district had been formed by — 
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a Board of Supervisors and a bond issue of — 


$6000, the first money ever voted in the com- 


munity was authorized to finance the erection | 


of the town’s first school plant at 6th and Pine 
~ Avenue. The building was occupied in May, 
1886. There were 120 pupils. 


This school was sufficient until 1895 when 


a need for a high school was felt. A school tax | 
was levied so that a teacher could be engaged | 
and a room rented in the Tabernacle building © 
and furnished with chairs, tables and a large | 
dictionary. High-school opened with about 30 
pupils. Two years later, Long Beach voted | 
money for the erection of a handsome and well- | 
equipped High School at the corner of 8th and | 
American. It was the first city in the county | 
outside of Los Angeles to take this step. Poly- | 
technic High School was erected in 1910 when | 


a bond issue of $240,000 was voted for that pur- 


pose and fifteen acres of land were purchased | 


at 16th and Atlantic. 


In the fall of 1912, William Logan Stephens | 
became Superintendent of schools, a position | 
he held for twenty years. He was a great edu- | 


eator. With 138,000 pupils enrolled, the teach- 


ing staff grew to 100 under his supervision. | 
In 1952, there were sixty complete plants, 
and five others under construction, seven more | 
to be soon started, and eight more in the ad-. 
vanced planning stage. There were 45 ele-| 
mentary schools, 9 Junior High Schools, 4. 
High Schools, a technical institute and a Junior | 
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College, and the Long Beach State College was 
to be expanded to a 4-year institution. 

During the earthquake of 1933 all of the | 
schools were damaged and some were leveled. 
Poly High School was in ruins. Temporary 
housing was provided by one-story frame bun- 
galows and tent houses, on all of the school 
lots, until every reconstructed building was ap- 
proved under strict inspection. At this time 
the state established a new code compelling 
all schools to be designed to resist earthquakes. 
One of the safest places to be in during an 
earthquake is a school building. No damage 
was reported after the severe July 21, 1952 
earthquake which leveled the only non-rein- 
forced concrete school in Tehachapi, California. 
Since 1933, the school district of Long’ Beach 
has had $48,180,000 and additional tax funds 
invested in school building's. 

Since that first large dictionary, an ade- 
quate library is planned for every school and 
a special school librarian is a member of the 
faculty. 


Betas, 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The public library staff is under the city 
civil service and the library is supported by) 
a special city tax. 


Citizens of Willmore City opened the first 
library January 1, 1896 in a one-story building | 
on the south side of Ocean Avenue. The first 
librarian was Miss Cora Matthews. Books were 
donated, a room was rented, and a fee of one 
dollar a year was charged for membership. 
During the period of disincorporation the Long 
Beach Improvement Society, a ladies volunteer 
group, took charge and opened a public Read- 
ing Room. Towards the end of this period 
there were no funds and the volunteer librari- 
ans kept it in operation. 


After the City Hall was built the library 
was presented to the city, about 1141 volumes. | 
Since 1901 the city has provided a tax and dis- 
continued membership fees. In 1908, Andrew 
Carnegie contributed $20,000 toward construc- | 
tion of the city’s first library in Lincoln Park. 
The unveiling of the Lincoln memorial monu- 
ment in Pacific Park on July 3, 1915, changed 
its name. 


With the growth of the city, the public l-) 
brary has grown to have eight large branches | 
to give maximum public service. All of the. 
library buildings have been reconstructed since 
the 1933 earthquake. Every week a Bookmo-. 
bile tours outlying sections with large supplies 
of good books for all ages. 


| 
| 
\ 
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IN LONG BEACH ONLY 


Certain institutions belong only to Long 
| Beach, such as the Public Market and the Spit- 
and-Argue Club. The market is set up: in small 
booths and tables on the north and west sides 
of Lincoln Park every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday mornings. At noon, sharp, all of the 
fresh produce, vegetables, flowers, chickens, 
egos, and the farmers and their helpers dis- 
appear like Cinderella. Booths are folded 
away until the next market day. This began 
as a new venture March 22, 1913, about forty 
years ago. The Women’s City Club was its 
sponsor and Squire F. Duree was the first mar- 
ket master. 


The Spit-and-Argue Club or the ‘Univers- 
ity by the sea’ is to be found at the north end 
of Rainbow Pier. Oldtimers claim it was start- 
ed by retired farmers about thirty-five years 
ago. They met on the Pike and talked so loud- 
ly about crops and conditions that the merch- 
ants complained. So the City Council set aside 
a part of the old Pine Avenue Pier. When the 
new Rainbow Pier was built in 1982, they had 
a special platform off the ramp. Benches were 
in a semi-circle about a rostrum. A chairman 
is generally chosen each day and speakers are 
limited to ten minutes at a time. Profanity is 
not permitted nor speeches dealing with racial 
intolerance. 

The old Hotel Virginia gave distinction to 
the city’s social life for a quarter of a century. 
It was originally named the Bixby Hotel and 
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the cornerstone was laid July 20, 1906, by Joth- © 
am Bixby, president of the Long Beach Hotel — 
Company. On November 9th, the center por-_ 
tion of the structure collapsed while under con- | 
struction, killing ten workmen and injuring — 
twenty-five more. The name was then changed | 


to Hotel Virginia, possibly as a link with the 


Virginia Country Club. It was opened March 


| 


31, 1908, with a dinner and ball attended by 


700 persons, and it was closed with a “Goodbye, | 
Hotel Virginia” dinner and ball the night of 
October 1, 1932. Furnishings of rosewood and © 


mahogany, fine rugs, draperies, silver and 
china, were sold at auction February 20 and 21, 


1938. They started to demolish the building 


one week later and then the earthquake shook 


Long Beach March 10th. Some visitors natur-— 
ally saw the ruins of the hotel as a sample of - 


earthquake damage, although the demolition 
was being done at great expense. 


GOVERNMENT 


In 1887, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
capitalists formed a million dollar corporation 
to buy the holdings of the Long Beach Land 
and Water Company for which they paid $250,- 
000. The Southern Pacific Railroad company 
was one of the chief investors in the new town- 
site. Plans had been made to convert Alamitos 
Bay into a harbor but were cancelled with the 
collapse of the real estate boom in 1888. 


In 1887, the Supervisors had recetved a pe- 
tition from fifty citizens for the incorporation 
of the town. Long Beach had an election early 
in 1888 when the population was 500, and 103 
voted for incorporation, and 38 against. A 
board of five trustees, a clerk, a treasurer, and 
a marshal were elected and governed the city 
until 1896. ? 


One of the first official acts of the Board 
of Trustees was the passage of an ordinance 
prohibiting drinking and gambling houses. 
The township justice court was housed in a 
small wooden lean-to type of building on West 
First Street at Pine Avenue, also housing the 
fire truck. 


While E. C. Denio, lawyer, served as Presi- 
dent of the town Board of Trustees in 1898, 
the liquor question caused a special election. 
The morning after saloons were made illegal, 
some stores had black crepe tied to their doors. 
At a special election, the issue to disincorporate 
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and return to county government was carried 
by a majority of only ten votes. 3 | 

Then committees of citizens had to collect 
money to pay for the care of the park, the 
lighting and cleaning of streets, and other 
civic necessities. 

The Long Beach Journal, founded and | 
edited by Amos Bixby and H. W. Bessac urged 
the city to re-incorporate. In the 1897 election, 
reincorporation carried: 237 for, 37 opposed. 
When Long Beach made a fresh start, the 
Board of Trustees made Dennis McCarthy, 
whose saloon had caused all the trouble, pay 
an annual license fee of $600. In 1900, his l- 
cense was revoked and Long Beach voted it- 
self dry. | 

The corner-stone of the old City Hall was | 
laid on May 24, 1899, at the corner of Second | 
and Pacific. This City Hall housed the munici- | 
pal offices, the City Justice Court, the Police 
Court and the Public Library. 

A Board of Freeholders was appointed to 
draft a charter which was adopted February | 
7, 1907, and became effective on January 8, | 
1908. It provided for a Mayor and Council | 
form of government. Absolute prohibition of | 
liquor was voted into the new charter. : 

The first attempt to change the Mayor- 
Council form of government for the Commis- | 
sion plan failed. It carried at the election Oc- | 
tober 15, 1914, resulting in the adoption of a 
Commission Form charter, effective July, 1915. | 
William T. Lisenby was the first mayor under | 
the new government of five Commissioners, | 
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each directing a separate branch of municipal 
activity. Growing criticism of the Commissions 
_ brought another change. April 14, 1921, a new 
city charter with a City Manager and Council 
of which one member is elected Mayor by a 
vote of Council members was then approved. 
The present City Manager plan was upheld 
9429 to 1631 on February 26, 1929. At the same 
election, an amendment to the Charter was ap- 
' proved setting up the present Playground and 
Recreation Commission. 


Another amendment to the Charter speci- 
fies that one-fourth, or 25% of the vote cast at 
the next preceding election must be signed to 
a recall petition, stating reasons. In July 1934 
all nine members of the City Council and the 
City Attorney were recalled from office, but 
since that time there has been no recall. 
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THE HARBOR 


Whether you live in Kansas or Texas or 
any other state you should be interested in the 
Port of Long Beach, California. Ports serve 
a nation in peace or war. You could name hun- 
dreds of imported products that come from al! 
over the world, such as coffee, tea, silk, and 
hundreds that we export, such as citrus fruit, 
oil and petroleum products, coal, ete. There 
are 85,280 linear feet of existing deep water 
frontage. Over 1500 ships called at the Port 
of Long Beach in 1951 to discharge or take on 
eargzo. Each ship spent $5000 to $50,900 during’ 
its stop for stores and provisions, fuel, water, 
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repairs, stevedoring, supplies of meat, vege- 
tables, fruit, rope, clothing, laundry and equip- 
ment of every kind. Business which depends 
- upon the ocean transport or distribution must 

locate near this modern, well managed port. 
: Ships are guided in or out of the Harbor in 
any kind of weather by a radar station, the 
- first of its kind to be installed in the western 
hemisphere. 

The huge steel and concrete transit sheds 
with wide apron wharves and canopies over the 
loading platforms permit goods to be handled 
easily. A bulk loader is capable of gulping up 
whole carloads of bulk material and putting 
them in a ship’s hold at the rate of 500 tons 
per hour. Four railroads and all of the major 
/ trucking firms service this Port, carrying car- 
| go by land that arrives by sea. Wagon trains 
| and even camels have hauled cargo to the 
/ mines of Arizona. 

The first cargo ship was the Leila Byrd, 
- bringing spices and merchandise from Boston 
in 1805, and taking away a cargo of hides and 
minerals. The land area was a dismal swamp. 
| So the goods were lightered through a winding 
channel around Deadman’s Island. 

That island was the burial place of the 
' erew from the San Carlos in 1769, who had | 
died from scurvy, and of six sailors who were 
killed in the battle of Dominguez Ranch in 
| 1805. 
| As early as 1888 a harbor was planned. 
However, it was to be at Alamitos Bay where 
| the Salt Lake Railroad was going to have its 
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Terminal. In March, 1897, an important event | 
made Mr. Willmore’s dream of great cargos © 
coming from all parts of the world become | 
fact. San Pedro, instead of Santa Monica, was — 
selected for Federal harbor development. The | 
first breakwater was built. Development was 
advanced in 1905 when the Los Angeles Dock | 
and Terminal company, a private corporation, | 
purchased 802 acres of marsh land at the — 
mouth of the river, made a turning basin, 
dredged channels, and, by placing the dirt > 
from the dredger on the intervening land, 
raised it out of reach of the tides. For six years | 
Long Beach tried to get Federal help for an | 
ambitious port program. Citizens then voted a 
bond issue of $245,000 in 1909 to construct a | 
pier, wharf and shed. 


The first major harbor industry was the 
saltworks followed by Carver’s Western Boat 
Works and the larger Craig Shipbuilding Com- | 
pany. Sixteen ships of the Atlantic Fleet an-_ 
chored in the harbor on April 16, 1908. Since | 
then the Navy base has caused thousands of 
personnel to make their home in Long Beach. 

Once upon a time the Long Beach Naval 
Shipyard was called Brighton Beach, where the | 
old Fleet Athletic Field was located. In 1940, | 
the city sold the beach to the Navy for $l 
token payment. Pumps poured tons of sand 
into a fill extending towards the sea. The first 
Moreell Drydock was started in September, 
1940, and completed in two years. The ship- 
yard was officially established February, 1943, 
maintaining ships during World War II. It be- 
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came a $90 million center of West Coast de- 
fense activity, servicing 600 ships. At its peak, 
the yard employed 16,000. After the war it was 
deactivated and only 400 were employed in 
1950. Reopened in 1951, it was once again an 
important defense industry. 


After a recent disastrous strike ending 
July 30, 1952, and lasting sixty-four days, there 
was $75,000,000 worth of cargo piled up on the 
docks. Luxury liners of the Matson and Amer- 
ican President lines were waiting to sail to the 
Orient. About 7,158,629 tonnage was handled 
at the harbor in 1951. 


This is the only debt free port in the 
world, due to nearly 900 city owned oil wells 
located in the harbor area and producing’ over 
65,000 barrels of crude oil per day. Tankships, 
designed first by Southern California oil men, 
have grown in capacity until they are among 
the largest ships in dead weight tonnage on 
the sea. In the past twenty years, ships range 
in capacity up to 120,000 barrels on the long 
oil trade routes. 
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SIGNAL HILL OIL BOOM 


The Shell Oil Company spudded the dis- 
covery well on June 23, 1921, near Hill Street, 
and Temple. Crews had drilled to a depth of 
3114 feet when the gusher came in, spraying 
oil 121 feet in the air. Two days later when | 
the well was under control, 590 barrels of 21.8 | 
gravity oil a day poured into the new tanks. 


On old El Cerrito, the Gabrielanos had 
built signal fires and hunted rabbits, and now 
the white men were becoming rich with black | 
gold. Signal Hill, a quiet agricultural com- 
munity, became a mad tent city, inhabited by | 
wild-eyed property owners and lease agents. | 
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Wooden drilling rigs sprang up on lots just 
a few feet apart. There were 1680 wells drilled 
in this field and 1109 are still producing. Geol- 
ogists are puzzled by the amount of oil the 
field has produced. 

The immense thickness of the oil sands 
attracted petroleum producers throughout the 
country. In 1922, it was considered the nation’s 
most productive field, about 18,500,000 barrels 
that year. 

The first well was directly across the street 
from two acres owned by the city of Long 
Beach. The water works were in the heart of 
the oil field and the city owned several hun- 
dred acres intended for a public park. As a 
result, royalties averaging $1 million a year 
have enriched the city treasury. 


THE SUBSIDENCE PROBLEM 


Removing so much oil and gas from be- 
neath the earth’s surface has had a bad effect 
on the surface soil. The land has been shrink- 
ing, moving and sinking in the harbor and 
Naples area. Some of the streets are cracking. 
This is known as a subsidence problem. It has 
been found that injecting water or gas to re- 

|place the mineral removed distributes the pres- 
jsure. The port’s gas injection is scheduled to 
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start socking away dry gas by mid-March, 1953. 
Cost of the plant, exclusive of piping: $380,000. 


Three giant compressors, 550 horsepower each, | 


together will be able to stow underground 10,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas a day at 90 pounds 
pressure. Other remedial projects include drill- 
ing shallow wells to inject water to check the 


sinking of land. High tides and heavy ground | 


swells have fortunately cleared the Alamitos 


Bay of silt deposits which had been closing the | 


ehannel. 


GROWTH OF THE CITY 


Long Beach has grown by annexation of : 


small neighboring communities. Zaferia, a vil- 


lage that was part of East Long Beach and | 


Signal Hill, had a small cafe where liquor was 
served when Long Beach was dry, until it be- 
came a part of the city in 1918. Naples, good 


for duck-hunting with its inter-locking canals, | 
Belmont Heights, and Belmont Shore, are all in 


Long Beach. 


Lakewood is the newest section of develop- : 


ment. The first business building was construct- 


ed in the red tile Spanish style planned for the | 
whole village and was completed October 25, | 
1934. Completely remodeled, it became the) 
Peoples Bank in 1945. Sales of homes boomed | 
after ground was broken for the large Douglas | 
Aircraft Company plant in November, 1940. | 
More than 25,000 homes now stand on land) 
which belonged to the old Rancho Los Cerritos. | 
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The Montana Land Company filed a plan for 
subdivision in 1930. 

Llewellyn Bixby, Sr., had planted sugar 
beets in 1896 and the Clark interests had put 
up a sugar factory. It was successful and in 
1897, William A. Clark, Montana copper ‘king’, 
Senator and railroad owner, bought 8139 acres 
of Los Cerritos Ranch for $405,000. He and his 
brother James Ross Clark formed the Montana 
Land Company. They constructed the Lake- 
wood Country Club in 1932 and the same year 
gave 29.84 acres to the Long Beach School dis- 
trict for a junior college, now the campus of 
the City College. 

In September, 1934, ground was broken for 
the Lakewood Village named for the artificial 
lake at the country club. 

One day in November, 1952, two helium 
filled balloons soared into the stratosphere to 
symbolize Lakewood’s population growth from 
15,000 in 1949 to 100,000. Attached to the bal- 
loons was an envelope containing a coupon 
which entitled the finder to a garbage disposal 
unit-one like those that make Lakewood the 
community with no garbage cans. The large 
shopping center of many new branch stores of 
Los Angeles and Long Beach merchants at- 
tracts hundreds of customers from nearby 
communities. The district is in need of millions 
of dollars for school buildings. This is a factor 
in the decision whether to vote annexation to 
Long Beach or to incorporate as the town of 
| Signal Hill has done and withdraw from the 
| Long Beach school district. 
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EARTHQUAKES 
Earthquakes have been a minor discom- | 
fort ever since the early Mission history. The | 


earth settles suddenly with a jolt or a rocking | 
motion. The seismic convulsions were so ter- | 


rific in 1812 that the Padres called it El Ano | 


de los Temblores, or the year of the earth- | 
quakes. On November 26, 1852, eleven strong | 
shocks were felt in Los Angeles and on July 10, | 
1855, four shocks caused the bells to crash | 
down at the San Gabriel Mission. : 


If you had been living in Long Beach on | 
Friday, March 10, 1983 you would have felt | 
the earthquake which rocked Long Beach and | 
nearby towns at 5:54 P.M. Near the epicenter | 
the motion was described as largely vertical, | 
1p and down; but to the north and west it was | 
horizontal, or rocking. The principal shock | 
was followed by numerous after shocks, 34 up | 
to midnight, March 10th, 30 on March 11 and | 
13 during the next five days, and occasionally | 
afterwards for weeks. The main shock rocked | 
the town for about ten seconds, and 52 people | 
were killed in Long Beach and 17 in Compton, | 
and property damage amounted to $41,000,000. 
Fortunately the schools were not in session, | 
most people being at home getting ready for 
their evening dinner. 

The United States Fleet in the harbor gave 
the assistance of hundreds of sailors and ma- | 
rines for patrolling the streets and preventing | 
stealing. Banks were already closed during the | 
national bank moratorium imposed by the new 
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President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. When the 
banks reopened on March 14th, reconstruction 
had begun. 

On the day after the earthquake, Charles 
S. Henderson, a former City Manager, was ap- 
pointed Co-ordinator of relief and rehabilita- 
tion. The State Legislature and the U. S. Con- 
gress voted relief funds. While many minor 
earthquakes were still being felt, millions of 
dollars were being spent in rebuilding the city. 
Many people had to camp in Bixby, Lincoln 
and Recreation Parks and 400,000 free meals 
were served by the American Red Cross. The 
Public Library used tents and the librarians 
held story hours and loaned books, and accept- 


ed all books borrowed before the quake. Gas 


was shut off until every pipe could be tested. 
The new Long Beach which emerged from the 


ordeal was improved and modernized in every 
REANLLGy se : 


GUESTS FROM OTHER NATIONS 


The Olympic Games were held in Los An- 
geles, but the rowing races were in Long Beach 
from August 9 to 18, 1931. Rowing crews from 
thirteen nations of the world competed at the 
Marine Stadium and the University of Califor- 


| nia 8-oar crew won over 41 competing’ crews. 
| At the Games in Finland, in 1952, a 22-year-old 
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girl from Long Beach, Pat McCormick, won theg | 


high dive and springboard titles. 


A twenty-minute Technicolor film has been — 
produced of the first Miss Universe Beauty © 


Pageant of 1952. From every state and many 
countries, the most beautiful girl was chosen 
to be flown to Long Beach for the world con- 


test. The second world event will be planned | 


for eleven days in July, 1953, instead of seven 


days as in 1952. The first crown of Miss Uni- — 
verse among the 71 beauties went to Miss Fin-~ 
land, an 18-year-old student, Armi Kuusela. | 
More than 1,000,000 spectators are expected to— 


view the 1953 events, and the Pageant is ex- 
pected to be held annually. 


Present history and future progress of 


Long Beach is written in the daily newspapers. 
From interesting clippings in the files of the 


Long Beach Public Library, I have compiled 


this real story of our city. But every day, the 


news adds more and more that could be includ- | 


ed, except that we must stop at some point in 


the chronicle of the fifth largest city in Cali-— 


fornia. 
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